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DATES TO REMEMBER 


Saturday October 6th 
Tuesday October 9th 
Wednesday October 10th 
Sunday October 14th 

Sunday October 21st 
Saturday October 27th 
Monday October 29th 
Wednesday October 31st 


- Iroquoian Club's Thanksgiving Campout Starts 

- Audubon Wildlife Film 

- Club monthly meeting 

- Birding for Beginners - A Club Field Event 

- Bruce Trail Association Hike 

- Bruce Trail Association Hike 

- Bruce Trail Association Tobermory Weekend Starts 

- Illustrated Lecture at the Royal Botanical Gardens 

- Hallowe'en -< Watch rv-q' 


MEMBERSHIPS : Membership in the Hamilton Naturalists' Club may be obtained by 
writing the above address. Annual memberships fall into the following categories; 
Active $5,00, Joint (Husband and Wife) $6,00, Contributing ($10,00), Corresponding 
(residing 2.0 miles or more from Hamilton) $2.50, Student (over 18) $2.00, Junior 
(under 18) $1,00, Meetings are held monthly September to May, and The Wood Duck 
is published nine times yearly, 

450 copies printed; Wood Duck mailed Monday October 1st, 
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EVENTS FOR OCTOBER 


WEDNESDAY October 10th at 8;00 pm 

We are fortunate to have Mr, William Campbell speaking to us this month. 

His topic will be "The Unspoiled Arctic". Mr, Campbell is a well-known 
naturalist from Capetown who has been an avid photographer for many years. 

At present he is Chairman of the Nature Photography Exhibit of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists. Included in his pictures of arctic 
animals and plants will be scenes of Bathurst Inlet, one of the most 
spectacular places in Canada. Do note that as always in October, we are 
meeting on the second Wednesday rather than the second Monday of the month. 
The meeting will be held at the Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens on Plains Rd. W., BURLINGTON. 

FIELD EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 

Saturday October 6th to Monday October 8th 

The Iroquoian Club of the Bruce Trail Association is holding a Thanksgiving 
campout at Cape Croker on the Bruce Peninsula, There are 5 organized hikes 
proposed and the fellowship of camping with a group of people with similar 
interests. 

Organizer; Mr. Tom Merriot tel; Dundas 627-3404 

Tuesday October 9th at 8*00 pm A CLUB SPONSORED EVENT 

The first of this season's Audubon Wildlife Films - "Florida's Cypress 
Sanctuary - Fish Eating Creek" presented by Mr. Richard Kern. These films 
are always superior. By supporting them you support the Hamilton Naturalists 
Club as we are co-sponsors of the series. The film will be shown at 
Aldershot High School, 50 Fairwood PI. W., BURLINGTON in the Auditorium 
For more information and to get series tickets, call our Audubon Director, 
Mrs. Shirley Element at Burlington 634-8062, 

Sunday October 14th at 9;00 am A CLUB FIELD EVENT 

Birding for beginners. Do you feel foolish going on field trips with the 
"big guns" of birding when they rattle off dozens of species and you don't 
see any? This beginners bird walk is designed just for you. By the end 
of the walk, we hope you'll be able to identify many more birds than you 
could before. Bring a lunch and prepare to walk. Meet at Princess Poiat 
parking lot, Longwood Rd. N. 

Leader; Mr. J, Olmsted tel; Hamilton 522-0409 

Sunday October 14th at 10;30 am 

The Iroquoian Club has an Autumn Colour Hike planned in the Terra Cotta 
area. The hike is 8.1 miles so bring a Ivich and camera to capture the 
lovely colours. Meet at Terra Cotta Conservation Area main entrance. 

Leader; Mr. Bob Von Dusen tel; Hamilton 522-3788 

Sunday October 2.1st at 10:30 am 

Hike 9.2 miles along the Bruce Trail. Meet at the corner of Guelph Line 
and #10 Sideroad and do bring a lunch. 

Leader; Mr. Bob Newall tel; Waterdown 689-5551 

Saturday October 27th - Sunday October 28th 

A weekend of hiking with the Iroquoian Club of the Bruce Trail Assn at 
Tobermory, 14.0 miles to cover and two days to do it in. If interested 
you must contact the leader for more information. 

Leader; Mr. Andy Chornook tel; Burlington 634-9101 

Monday October 29th at 8;00 pm 

A special illustrated lecture on the flora of the Andes by Mr, Thomas Duncan, 
of the University of Michigan. This lecture is sponsored by the R.B.G. and 
will be held at the Headquarters Building on Plains Rd. W., BURLINGTON. 
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THE TENT CATERPILLAR AND THE FALL WBBWORM .Connie Kitney 

People tend to blame the Tent Caterpillar for the unsightly tent-like 
structures appearing in deciduous trees in’the July-September period. Actually, 
in this time period these are the homes of the Fall Webworm, Their somewhat similar 
habits, once noted, are easily distinguishable from the Tent Caterpillar, 


The Tent Caterpillar eggs hatch early in the season after over-wintering 
in a spiral around a branch, held together by a waterproof cement-like substance, 
predominently on cherry or ornamental trees. The gregarious larvae construct a 
silken tent in the fork of the tree. Leaving this shelter during the day to feed 
on leaves, the larvae, which in appearance are dark with a yellow stripe down the 
back, emit a silk thread trail enabling them to return to the tent unerringly. 

They become full grown by late May or early June, spin a silken cocoon 
in protected places and emerge as moths about 3 weeks later, so that by July the 
Tent Caterpillar is in the moth stage, yellowish brown in colour with 2 narrow 
light lines across the front wings. Adults have a wingspread of 1 to \\ inches, 
and prepare to lay their eggs for the following year's hatching. 

The Fall Webworm larvae appear in June, with a second and more destructive, 
brood appearing in late summer. They are a hairy caterpillar, yellow or light 
green with a yellow stripe along each side and a dark stripe along their backs. 

(The adults are satiny white moths). Their nests are at the ends of branches rather 
than in crotches and they feed on more than a hundred kind of deciduous trees and 
shrubs, 

Unlike the Tent Caterpillar, the Fall Webworm dines inside its tent, 
ever increasing its size as it skeletonizes the enclosed leaves sometimes engulfing 
entire trees to satisfy its voracious appetite. 

The Tent Caterpillar ( Malacosoma americnnum ) and the Fall Webworm 
( Hyphantria cunea ) are the main diet of two of our more secretive birds, the Black¬ 
billed and the Yellow-billed Cuckoo, and their arrival in spring usually coincides 
with..the emergence of the Tent Caterpillar's larvae. Other bird species are also 
attracted to these edible morsels of the insect world, one of the best methods to 
keep them under control. 

(reprinted from the bulletin #74 of the Niagara Falls Nature Club) 


*** THE B ANDWAjJN ■!' EFFECT - Agnes Biggs, who farms near Rosebud Alberta, has tried 
for years to protect the gome birds and deer on her 640 acre farm. When NO HUNTING 
signs were ignored and year by year her fences broached she took to patrolling the 
grounds herself, accompanied by her German Shepherd "Major", But last year she had 
an idea - for $7.00 a piece she put up bright yellow signs which read - ECOLOGICAL 
PRESERVE, Patrolled, NO TRESPASSING - and she found them most effective. 

Only two deer hunters ignored the signs and Major ran them off in short 


order. 

Whereupon neighbouring farmers followed her lead, and signs blossomed 
forth over an increasingly wide area. By the end of last year, over a dozen farmers 
in the Rosebud area planned to band together to create a nature preserve of their 
own lands - 30 square miles closed to hunting year around, patrolled by air during 
the hunting season and policed on the ground to note the licence numbers of 
trespassers. 

(from The Canadian section of the Star Weekly Dec 30th 1972) 
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THE CANADIAN NATURE FEDERATION ANNUAL MEETING . Paul Eagles 

August 10th, 1973, found my wife Cathy and I heading east, towards 
the maritimes, for our summer vacation. 2,900 miles, 9 life birds and 11 days 
later we drove into Wolfvillo, Nova'Scotia and took up residence at Acadia. 

This small university is nestled in the rich, red, fruit-growing soils of the 
Annapolis Valley and it was to be our home for the next 4 days. 

The annual conference of the Canadian Nature Federation was composed 
of speeches, field trips, a banquet, a lobster boil and a business meeting. The 
conference produced an interesting mixture of the positive and the negative. 
First, the positive. The attendance consisted of members from every province., 
several states and in considerable numbers. The annual bsncuet filled the ditiin 
hall of the university and I would guess that around 400 people were there. The 
strength of any organization is in its members and the people that I met were 
well-informed, well-educated and very friendly, 

Orie and one-half days were devoted to speeches and the two best, in my 
mind, were Ed Mitchell's treatise on the sea mammals of Canada's eastern waters 
and Dr. brown's presentation on the Canadian sea birds of the Atlantic area, 
and his work on population estimations and ranges. 

The negative aspects surround one fact. As of April 1st, 1973, the 
C.N.F. had $35,000.00 in unpaid bills. The main reason for this was the heavy 
cost of the publication Nature Canada. Compare the cost of $1.30 per copy to 
$0.70 per copy for the Ontario Naturalist . The general meeting on the afternoon 
of August 25th was a heated affair as various members became vocal about this 
deficit, the fact that no budget had been made up for next year, and that the 
chairman allowed no notions to be moved from the floor. It is obvious that the 
C.N.F. has some basic financial and organizational matters to be ironed out 
before it will become the strong nation-wide environmental voice that it should 
be. 

For Cathy and I, the highlight of the session was our Sunday "pelagic 
trip" into the Bay of Fundy off Brier Island, Nova Scotia. This island is 
located at the south-western tip of the province and as such it acts as a 
collecting point for the fall migration and the numerous post-nesting erratics 
from all directions. Our objectives that day, were the ocean birds of the Bay 
of Fjndy. 

The excitement started just as we were loading into the 30 foot fishiri 
boats that were to carry us to sea. Nearby, a fishing boat in dock burst into 
flames as its engine blew up. We watched as the boat was grappled and pulled 
from its dock in a vain effort at keeping the wharf from catching fire. Being 
mostly landlubbers and of no help, we headed to sea as the boat and its dock 
burned briskly in the harbour. 

Minutes later a Parasitic Jaeger flew over a small herd of seals 
bobbing in the low waves. We raced from side to side as Greater Shearwaters anc 
Red Pholaropes flew into view. Ten miles from shore the sea was covered with 
scraps of rockweed and kelp which the vaves had ripped from their rocky mooringt 
The still hot day brought the krill to the surface where the huge schools swayec. 
back sfid.forth. Flashes of silver indicated herring coming up from the depths 
to grab a shrimp morsel and then dashing back down before one of the thousands c 
sea birds could make a meal of them. Most of us were awed by the richness of th 
primeval ocean soup. 
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A cry of "whale ahead" sent a thrill through the boatload of excited 
naturalists. Within moments the spectacle began. We 3at calmly a 8 3 45-foot 
Humpback Whales and one 60-foot. Fin Whale fed on the massed schools of krill. They 
seemed to enjoy our company as they surfaced many times around, beside and among 
our all-too-frail vessels. The sudden breaking of water, explosion of hot breath 
and appearance of a huge black body unfolded as close as 30 feet from us. 

Meanwhile, 3 porpoises hesitantly approached us from the stern. The 
glassy sea reflected the voices of thousands of Red Phalaropes bobbing on the water 
A Gannet soared past. Puffins sat by nonchalantly. Sooty and Manx Shearwaters 
glided nearby. 

The entire pelagic trip was an appropriate climax to an exciting 

conference, 

(ed. note; The Canadian Nature Federation is developing both a national and 
international voice in environmental affairs. It deserves the support of all 
naturalists who believe in working toward the protection and betterment of our 
environment,) 

*** HOW SNOWY OWL S STAY WARM - According to J. Gessoman of Utah State University, 
Logan, Utah, the plumage of Snowy Owls is a better insulator than that of any other 
bird studied, and is equivalent to the pel'lage of other arctic animals such as 
Arctic Fox and Dali Sheep, Writing in the Journal of Arctic and Alpine Research 
Vo. 4 pp 223-238 (1972), Gessoman shows that Snowy Owls can survive at lower 
temperaturesthan have been recorded in North America. Owls in general have lower 
metabolic rates than many animals, and the snowy's diet of lemmings has 16% more 
food energy than the diets of temperate-zone owls. Snowy Owls need 4-7 lemmings 
per day to stay alive, so they cannot remain in the Arctic in winter unless lemminf 
are abundant. The SnowyOwl is the largest owl, and this too helps in the Arctic 
environment as its body surface area, through which heat is lost is smaller in 
proportion to the volume of its body than in small animals; hence the rate of heat 
loss is reduced. The conbinations of adaptations to cold climes and high energy 
food enable the Sncwy Owl to live under arctic conditions. 

(from Nature Canada , Oct-Dec 1972, Via Newsletter of the Ontario Dird Banding 
Association, April 1973) 

*** ECOLOGY WORKS - In 1969 a Borneo village had huts, malaria mosquitos, 
cockroaches, caterpillars, geckos, rats and cats. Then WHO moved in to eliminate 
the mosquitos with DDT. 

But the more resistant roaches usuall” survived and their DDT'laden 
bodies slowed down the geckos so much that the cats caught them. The cats died and 
in came the rats, The caterpillars, with no geckos to control them, then feasted 
on the roofs of the huts till many collapsed. 

They eventually fixed things by flying in more cats - but by then the 
mosquitos were back too. So ecology really does work, its isn't just a Longhaired 
word. 

(from the Newsletter of the Federation of B.C. Naturalists, Vol, 11, No. 2) 

*** HUMANE TRAPPING NEWS - At the recent Federal-Provincial wildlife conference 
in Ottawa, humane trapping was one of the main topics of discussion. As a result 
of these discussions a meeting of senior government representatives convened in 
September to consider a programme for humane trap development, trapper education, 
and to establish goals and alternatives to present fur harvest techniques. It is 
hoped that this will help bring humane trapping into effect on a national basis. 
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LONG POINT CHRISTMAS GIRD COUNT , DECEMBER 16 th , 1972 ... Bob Curry 

The twelfth annual Long Point Christmas Bird Count was held the earliest 
ever in December, Nevertheless, the weather rudely upset our plans for high 
counts of species and individuals. During the nightof December 15th~l6th, a 
terrific cold front storm swept across southern Ontario, bringing 6-10 inches of 
snow and 20-40 mph NW winds. Long Point on Saturday morning was unbelievable. 

Huge drifts piled up and almost all east-west concessions were impassable. In 
the open, the blowing snow rendered visibility almost impossible and the observer 
had to turn his back to the wind and duck his head, Hardly conditions for finding 
birds! As might be expected, birding along sheltered valleys and banks was good. 
Also, the wind died down by mid-afternoon so the species total was not a big 
disappoin tmen t. 

Another serious and insurmountable problem was the inability of a few 
parties to make it through snow and car-clogged highways. In fact, it is a great 
tribute to the many people who did brave conditions and risk personal discomfort 
(and possibly worse) to participate. The whole experience was a vivid reminder of 
the difficulty of running a one-day winter census in an area where none of the 
participants lives'. 

Now to the birds. The 91 species observed was well below the 1969 
maximum of 104, mainly for the reasons already outlined. Similarly, the 
approximately 11,873 individuals was below the 15,000+ numbers of recent years. 
What follows is a list of all species which achieved a new high in numbers this 
year, with the previous high and year in parentheses. 


Pied-billed Grebe 

6 

(3, 1970) 

Canada Goose 

965 

(815, 1971) 

Mallard 

1,031 

(367, 1970) 

Black Duck 

448 

(390, 1971) 

Canvasbaclc 

329 

(195, 1971) 

Hooded Merganser 

11 

(10, 1971) 

Virginia Rail 

17 

(11, 1969) 

Bonaparte's Gull 

535 

(63, 1970) 

Common Crow 

219 N 

(47, 1970) 

Boreal Chickadee 

12 

(1, 1966, 1969) 

Eastern Bluebird 

8 

(4, 1971) 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

4 

(3, 1971) 

Yellowthroat 

5 

(4, 1969) 

Red Crossbill 

85 

(70, 1971) 

Snow Bunting 

1,166 

(492, 1967) 


Some of the new highs possibly reflect increasing familiarity with the 
area while others, such as the waterfowl, result from the early count date before 
freeze-up took place. The Canada Geese are an interesting result of human influenc 
increasing drastically in recent years as the result of Mr, Lee Brown's feeding 
program, Bonaparte's Gulls seemed influenced by the wind, as they were all 
flying westwards into the gale or sheltering on the marsh side, probably having 
been blown from Port Burwell or Port Stanley. The Snow Buntings, of course, 
materialised magically with the blizzard as they habitually do. Last year, with 
no snow we had one Snow Bunting! 
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Possibly the two most exciting phenomena were the Boreal Chickadee and 
Virginia Rail numbers. The Chickadee flight of the fall had been well documented 
so we expected to find some, Eight occured in the conifers above Turkey Point 
and all 12 were in the eastern part of the count circle where there are pines and 
spruce plantings. Last year we had 1 Virginia Rail, and observers speculated that 
this was the result of entirely open marshes with no need for them to concentrate 
at known, favoured open spots. This year, the sudden arrival of winter just at 
Count time forced the Rails to the marsh creeks. At Turkey Point, George Bryant 
and Barry Jones carefully counted at least 13, most of which were still present 
in mid-January. 

Always highlights•are birds added to the all-time Count list. This 
year there were three such exciting observations, bringing the 12. year species 
total to 1.47, John Miles found an immature Common Gallinule along the Causeway 
at Big Creek, showing it to several others. An Orange-crowned Warbler was 
observed at close range along the always good, sheltered bank between Port Rowan 
and Turkey Point, by Mark Jennings and Alan Wormington. Finally, Tony Mason and 
Bob Curry watched at length a Lincoln's Sparrow in a brush pile beside the road 
at Port Royal near Big Creek. A careful study of this sparrow was made as it is 
easy to confuse with other species and almost unknown in Ontario in winter. 

This year's Count will be held on December 15th (Saturday), With luck, 
good coverage and good weather we could break the all time high of 104 species. 
Participation by more LPBO members would be appreciated. If interested, please 
write me at"92 Hostein Drive, ANCASTER, Ont L9G 2S7 or call me at (416) 648-6895. 

*** LARGE TREES - Member Sam Gayman of St. Catharines has written in response to 
our request for information on local big trees. He points out that in our own 
Short Hills Wilderness Area seven Red Oaks have grown as suckers from a huge 
stump of a Red Oak which was cut over 100 years ago. The present trunks are now 
50 to 75' tall and 24 to 28 inches in diameter. The seven suckers are located 
about 100 yards from the north-south r'oad where the old woods road starts down 
the hill. 

*** raE NATURE CONSERVANCY OF CANADA - In their annual report, the Nature 
Conservancy points out that about $100,000.00 was disbursed to conservation 
agencies for the purchast of natural land areas. The sum generated additional 
funds through Provincial Government grants of about $300,000.00 In Ontario, the 
Conservation Authorities can apply for Provincial Government grants of from 50 to 
75% of the cost of a natural land area. In 1972, Hie Conservancy was involved in 
negotiations for the acquisition of Minesing Swamp at Barrie, Cavan Bog at 
Peterborough, Cranberry or Eastbourne Marsh at Whitby, the tall grass prairie 
area at Windsor as well as many other areas of great importance to naturalists. 

In the next decade in southern Ontario it will be a matter of preserve 
or develop for many areas of interest- 1 ' to the naturalist. This is not the time 
to allow money to sit in the bank earning interest until the right property comes 
on the market at the right price. The Nature Conservancy of Canada deserves our 
support. Their address is 2200 Yonge St., Ste, 611, TORONTO, Ont M4S 2.E1. 

*** RECORD HIBERNATION - Recently a team of Russian geologists working in Siberia 
found a small (Ik" long) 100 year old lizard encased in ice. When the lizard was 
thawed out, it was found to be still alive. This species of lizard, which is nati 
to the area, hibernated during the winter, and previous to this finding, the 
longest recorded hibernation had been 14 years. 
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PHEASANTS GO AS TOWS GROW - The strip of land hugging the shores of Lake 
Ontario from Oshawa westward once had all the ingredients to provide for large 
populations of the Ring-necked Pheasant. But as Metro Toronto and adjacent urban 
communities have expanded, the pheasant has been almost phased out, 

The two essential requirements of any wildlife species are food and 
cover. When there is a shortage of these, populations decline. The success of 
the Ring-necked Pheasant depends on the pattern of winter snow and sleet storms 
superimposed on land use. 

The pheasant, a seed-eating bird, thrives predominantly on agricultural 
Land near populated centres. Some leafy cover is vital, but woodlots are not good 
habitat because pheasants do not feed in trees, and can find little food on the 
forest floot. Because they must scratch for food, pheasants cannot live wtiere 
the total snowfall over the winter exceeds 50 inches. The area mentioned above had 
all these requirements, and was excellent pheasant range until land use changed. 

As city streets and dwellings replaced farmland north of Metropolitan 
Toronto, the seed-eating pheasant lost its food supply. Pollution of lakes and 
livers has caused a decline of the fishfly, a good source of protein for birds 
in summer months. The name "fishfly" is applied to a number of invertebrates whose 
larval stages are spent in the water. When they were at their peak so too were 
pheasant populations, since young birds fed on them as they emerged from their 
aquatic nursery. 

Pheasant cover also becamse scarce. We live in an age which doesn't 
tolerate weeds and brush along roadsides or bordering fields. Municipal engineers 
see it as a source of snow drifts and farmers fear that weeds will invade their 
crops or spread plant diseases. Consequently, the brushy cover the male bird 
needs on its crowing ground has been destroyed with herbicides. 

High pheasant populations are simply incompatible with urbanization. 

Lawns and gardens are more attractive to Robins, Starlings, sparrows and grackles, 
whose needs can be satisfied in such an environment. Certain mammals also thrive 
and mushroom in cities. Raccoons and skunks feed on vast garbage resources, and 
squirrels ore favoured by the absence of their natural predators. But the Ring¬ 
necked Pheasant, a beautiful and fascinating bird is declining and must be careful! 
managed to insure its survival in Southern Ontario. 

(reprinted with permission from The Waterdo wn Review , April 18th, 1973) 

*** A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF HAMILTON - In 1950, Dr. W.W. Judd, 
then with McMaster University published A Bibliography of the Natural History of 
Hamilton, which covered all publications up to that time. 

Now, under the auspices of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Club member, 

Mr. Eric W. Bastin will be producing an updated and revised edition of that 
bibliography. Mr. Bastin would appreciate hearing from anyone who can provide 
information on relevant recent publications. The plant and animal Icingdoms and 
their related ecological implications will be covered. However, geology will not. 

Listings should include; Author's name; year of publication; title; 
publisher; place of publication; volume, issue and page if within a periodical. 

The physical location, in the case of rare or out-of-print books, would be 
helpful too. Particulars should be sent to Mr. Bastin at 55-175 Catharine S., 
HAMILTON, Ont, L8N 2K2. You can call him at Hamilton 527-0565 if you have any 
questions, 

This is an important and laborious task which Mr. Bastin has undertaken. 
We hope all club members will co-operate and we look forward to the final results. 

*** A man who destroys art is called a vandal . , .but a man who destroys nature 
is called a developer. (District of Columbia Recreation Dept. Newsletter) 
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*** TEN MAJOR POLLUTANTS - 

1. Carbon Dioxide - Normally the result of energy consumed in power stations, in 
industry and homes. It is thought that accumulation of this gas could significsi 
increase the earth's surface temnerature, with the possibility of geochemical 
and ecological disasters. 

2. Carbon Monoxide - Results from incomnlete fuel combustion, mostly in the steel 
industry, in solid waste disposal, in oil refineries and in motor vehicles. 

Some scientists believe this highly poisonous gas may adversely affect the 
stratosphere, 

3. Sulphur Dioxide - Smoke from power generating plants, industrial factories, 
automobiles and fuel used in the home often produces sulphuric acid. The pollut. 
air aggravates respiratory diseases, corrodes trees and limestone buildings, as 
well os certain synthetic textiles and vagetation. 

4. Nitrogen Oxides - Produced by combusion engines, aircraft, furnaces, incinerator 
excessive use of fertilizers, forest fires, industrial plants. Causes smog, may 
lead to respiratory infections and bronchitis in new-born children. Causes 
excessive growth of aquatic plants, depletion of oxygen, loss of fish and 
degradation of water quality. 

5. Phosphates - Found in sewage, especially in detergents, in over-fertilized land 
and the consequent runoff into water, and as wastes from intensive animal 
farming, A major factor in the degradation of lake and river water. 

6. Mercury - Resulting from combustion of fossil fuels, the chlor-alkali industry, 
electrical and paint manufacture, mining and refining processes, the pulp and 
paper industry. Mercury is a serious food contaminant, especially of seafood 
and is a cumulative poison that affects the nervous system. 

7. Lead - Principal source the anti-knock additive in petrol, but lead smelting, 
the chemical industry and peticides also contribute. It is a cumulative poison 
that affects enzymes and impairs cell metabolism. Accumulates in marine 
deposits and in drinking water, 

8. Oil - Contamination due to the operation of oil tankers, shipoing accidents, 
refinery operation, offshore oil production and transport wastes. Has disastrou 
ecological effects including damage to plankton, marine life and sea birds as 
well as pollution of beaches and estuaries. 

9. DDT and Other Pesticides - Very toxic to crustaceans at extremely low 
concentrations. Used mostly in agriculture. The runoff of these products into 
the water kills off fish and their food and contaminates man's food. May have 
a cancer-producing effect, and may reduce population of beneficial insects, 
thus helping in the creation of new nests, 

10. Radiation - Mostly produced in nuclear fuel processing and also in weapon 
production and testing and nuclear-powered ships. Has important medical and 
research uses, but above a certain dose can cause malignant growths and genetic 
changes. 

(from Symbol Sourcebook , by Henry Dreyfuss, McGraw-Hill Book Co, New York, 1972) 

*** CHECKLISTS - Local birders will be delighted to hear that we are back in the 
bird checklist business. Hundreds of old, but unticked, checklists which were 
discovered in an old sock have been turned over to the club by an anonymous 
benefactor. The old rate of 5<? per checklist still applies; however bargain rates 
for bulk can be negotiated by calling George Bryant at Waterdown 689-1365 or 
cornering him at the October meeting. 

*** WOW'. - Membership renewals are up 53 over this time last year. Fantastic! 
Thanks”to all who paid right away. It's helping keep us solvent. You 100 left 
to come - this could be your last Wood Duck . Renew now and avoid that awful fate. 
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*** WHAT ROGERS MORTON SAID - At a meeting of the International Association of 
Fish and Game and Conservation Commissioners on September 10th, of this year, 

U,S, Secretary of the Interior, Rogers C.B. Morton made the following comments: 

" Endangere d Species - There is little question that endangered species 
has become the most dramatic symbol of America's environmental concerns. While 
some of you may not find this a cheering statement, the preservation of threatened 
species - and I mean habitat and everything that contributes to sustaining wildlife 
populations - is still primarily a State responsibility. I frankly believe you and 
your agencies are in the best position to safeguard our threatened species. 

Lead Shot - If there is one dimension of the lead shot controversy 
that everyone agrees upon, it is that too many birds - certainly millions - die 
each year because of crippling or lead poisoning. We have had documented evidence 
of both lead poisoning and crippling for decades, yet both problems remained large] 
unresolved. 

Predator Control - The President's Executive Order on Predator Control 
last year opened the direction to a reasoned and enlightened policy towards predate 
control, I believe that we are moving in the right direction in this area, and won 
especially like to express my appreciation to the Commissioners from the Western 
States for their co-operation in attempting to solve the predator dilemma. 

Coastal Zone - The aberration that wetlands, estuaries and coastal 
zones can be turned into "productive lands" by dredging, damming and developing 
is, unfortunately, as old as the Republic, A number of historians, for example, 
have suggested that George Washington's entry into public service was the result 
of financial losses he sustained after a disastrous attempt to reclaim part of 
Virginia's Great Dismal Swamp for farming. The Swamp is still there, although 
much smaller than it once was. Unfortunately, however, there is still too much 
development along our coastal zones, in spite of the fact that many States have 
passed land use and coastal zone legislation." 

***K0HUTEK COMET - Prepare yourself for the astronomical event of the decade. 

When first discovered, Kohutek Comet (named for its discoverer) was 460 million 
miles from the sun and of the sixteenth magnitude. By December 27th, it will be 
only 13 million miles from the sun and approaching the earth. The peak viewing 
period will be January 10th-15th, 1974 when it is expected to be more spectacular 
than Halley's Comet. But we have nothing to fear. A few decades ago our planet 
ran into the tail of a comet and the only result was an increase in meteors for a 
few nights, Kohutek Comet represents a great opportunity for black and white 
photographers, 

*** THE CLUB HAS JOINED - At a recent executive meeting it was decided that the 
club would renew its membership in the Hamilton federation of Environmental 
Groups. It was also decided to become an Associate Member of the Canadian Chapter 
of the International Council for Bird Preservation. The ICBP is affiliated with 
the International Union for Conservation of Nature and this has been very active 
on a world-wide basis in encouraging governments to protect rare and endangered 
species. 

*** ALGONQUIN BEARS - 45 Black Bears were destroyed in Algonquin Park during the 
summer of 1972 because of actions they had learned as a result of human 
encouragement. In an excellent bulletin, You and the Black Bear , the steps which 
lead to "bad bears" are clearly stated, Perhpas some punitive action should be 
applied at the source of the problem - bad humans'. 
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*** BIRDS OF PREY - A Group of international bird scientists and falconers meeting 
at a four-day conference at Colorado State University to explore ways to assist 
the country's declining hawks and owls received an unwelcome surprise when 196 
Ttfildlife conservationists asked them to stop harvesting birds of prey for falconry 
and research. 

The dissenting conservationists, who included 95 Audubon Society 
presidents and representatives of The Sierra Club, Friends o f the Earth, The Fund 
for Animals, and Defenders of Wildlife, voiced their opposition to harvesting in a 
paper submitted by a representative of The Society for the Preservation of Birds 
of Prey. 

Mr. J, Richard Hilton of Pacific Palisades, California, who authored the 
controversial paper, said an overwhelming number of wildlife conservationists are 
against the harvesting of birds of prey. 

Under an amendment to the Migratory Bird Treaty Act signed last year, 
certain species of hawks may be taken for falconry and other purposes and Hilton 
said this provision makes illegal harvesting impossible to control, 

"Harvesting this fragile resource is critically depleting hawk 
populations in parts of the western United States," he said. 

Fish- and bird-eating raptors have declined in recent years because 
persistent peticides used for agricultural pest control inhibit reproduction, 

Hilton, who is President of The Society for the Preservation of Birds 
of Prey, said efforts should be made to produce safe pest controls instead of 
propagating endangered birds of prey in captivity. 

As for falconry, Hilton said provisions in Worth America have become 
"unenforceable and intolerable." 

Hilton said last year more than 31 Peregrine Falcons - an endangered 
species - were legally captured by falconers and researchers In Canada!! 11 ! 

(from the Carolina Bird Club Newsletter, Vol 19, #2) 

*** PRESERVING OUR WILD FLOWERS - Within the past two or three years more and more 
people have become aware of the urgent need for preserving our wild flowers; arid 
yet, paradoxically, the same wild flowers are sometimes in the greatest danger 
from those wishing to preservie them. 

For example, some photographers finding a cluster of rare plants have 
been known to trample dorm all but the two or three outstanding specimens they 
wished to photograph. Even naturalists have been known to return to an area to 
coll ect just one specimen to press . . . but, when there were only half a dozen 
plants found . . and there were two or three naturalists who couldn't reisit 
temptation , . . 

And now, without even considering such potential dangers to our fLora as 
dune buggies and all-terrain vehicles, there a- r> j>.ars to be another threat looming. 
Eating the wild plants'. There has been an increase in the amount of books 
published about edible wild plants in the past year or so, and, I have noticed, an 
increase in the amount of timese these books are being borrowed from the library. 

Surely it would be reasonable to expect that in these days, when every 
supermarket and corner store stocks the ingredients for a 'meal fit for the gods', 
our wildflowers would not be used for this purpose. But this apparently is not so. 
If this latest fad is confined to the more common and plentiful weeds there can be 
no objection; but, when people go scouring woodland whore little original woodland 
remains, or marsh, when so many marshes are being drained to be built upon, this 
practice is surely every bit as shocking as shooting a Whooping Crane or a Golden 
Eagle! 

(an editorial from Bulletin 72 of the Niagara Falls Nature Club) 
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*** THIS YEAR 1 S PELAGIC - On September 2.3rd, 1973, Bob Curry was again able to 
charter a local tugboat for on afternoon out on Lake Ontario. Twenty 
birdwatchers were fortunate to observe an immature Sabine's Gull for about ten 
minutes as it wheeled and dodged and at one point flew right past the boat. The 
cries of delight and choruses of "Ohs" as all binoculars followed this sea bird 
were reminiscent of a bullfight crowd. Ecstatic birders slapped each other on the 
back and lined up to congratulate Bob Curry for producing what was a life bird 
for most present. 

Throughout the afternoon jaegers were observed and off Grimsby 
three Parasitic Jaegers were seen together harassing gulls. Altogether there 
were twenty sightings of jaegers and two of them were seen well enough to be 
judged Pomarine Jaegers. Again this year a flock of terns was seen. Given their 
location (mid Lake Ontario), the time of year, and the fact that no terns were 
seen inshore, there was much speculation that they were Arctic Terns. Unfortunatel 
there is no way of distinguishing them from Common Terns under those conditions. 

*** A REPRIEVE FOR MILLGROVE - Last fall local residents of Millgrove were 
delighted to observe a Great Egret in the ponds between the Fourth and the Fifth 
Concession, West Flamborough. But they didn't get to know the bird too well, It 
was shot on opening day of the duck hunting-season. This spring a Whistling Swan 
dropped in to the ponds which are well known to local naturalists and again it 
was subsequently found dead of bullet wounds. 

These tragedies made local landowners ver-y receptive to club member 
Bill Smith when he suggested that hunting be prohibited on the pends. Canvassing 
the area residents he found almost total unanimity against hunting in this populate 
area. When Bill offered to put up 'No Hunting' signs for the residents, they all 
agreed. 

Omce the area has been posted for a few years and if urban development 
continues at the same rate, duck hunting will Be out of the question. " And,- maybe 
we!redoing the hunters a favour. On opening day at Tiny Marsh near Midland, two 
hunters were killed and one of them took three shotgun blasts before succumbing. 

Last year we converted Mountsberg. This year it's Millgrove. Will 
Binbrook join us next year? 

*** GOOD NEWS ON QUETICO - Quetico Provincial Park, a 1,750 square mile area of 
what is undoubtedly the finest wilderness canoe country in North America is finally 
going to be classified and managed as wilderness. This was the main recommendation 
in the report of the Quetico Park Advisory Committee submitted to the Ontario 
Government more than a year ago. 

The National and Provincial Parks Association was one of several 
conservation groups that fought hard and long t bring this about in the face of 
increasing erosion of the Park's wilderness character. Under the new policy there 
will be no exploitation of the forest and mineral resources of Quetico, no use of 
motorized boats or vehicles, no organized camp grounds and no disposable containers 
that cannot be burned. 

Satisfaction that many of the main recommendations of the Quetico 
Advisory Committee are to be acted upon is tempered with disappointment that the 
Government sees no need apparently to heed the Committee's advice to write Quetico' 
new status into legislation. Unlike British Columbia which moved recently to 
establish and regulate Class A wilderness parks under separate legislation for each 
park, all parks in Ontario are created by order-in-council, which means that change 
to them can be made at any time by ministerial decree without the public being 
given a say. 

(from Park News , June 1973) 
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*** THE WETTEST MONTH OF THE YEAR - Our curious!ty was aroused recently when \<ie 
heard that May is the wettest month of the year and this explains why so many 
Point Pelee trips are washed out. We obtained the monthly precipitation averages 
for the past ten years from the Mount Hope weather station and here are the 


results. 
January 

average 

precipitation 

2.67" 

February 


tt 

2.09" 

March 

it 


2.21" 

April 

it 

it 

3.21" 
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rt 


2,53" 

June 

tt 

it 

2.26" 

July 

»t 

t! 

2.83" 

August 

tt 

VI 

2.80" 

September 

it 

tt 

2.89" 

October 


M 

2.66" 

November 

tt 

tt 

2.85" 

December 

tt 

tt 

2.36" 


Total average annual rainfall for Hamilton is 31,34". So it turns 
out that April is the wettest month, February is the driest and May ranks a mere 
eighth! 

August 1973 should affect the precipitation average for that month of 
2.50" Only 0,33" fell during the whole month and half of that was on August 17th 
when there were occasional showers. Local reservoir levels dropped considerably 
and a wide variety of shorebirds could be found at them. 

*** HEPBURN * S ROSY FINCH - Hepburn's Rosy Finch is a new species for Thunder Bay 
District records. Brian Spenceley noted the bird on the 29th of February, 1973 
and it was still present at his feeding station on the 25th of March. It had fail< 
to appear at his feeder only three or four days. Mr. Spenceley obtained some 
excellent photograohs of the bird and these were forwarded to Mr. Earl Godfrey 
who determined the Identification. The Royal Ontario Museum has only one other 
record of Rosy Finches for the province and that was in 1963, also at Thunder Bay. 
(from Vol. 27, No, 2 of the News Letter of the Thunder Bay Field Naturalists. 

Ed Note; Although Thunder Bey is 900 miles away, there are many birdwatchers in 
Southern Ontario who would be delighted to hop the next plane to the Lakehead to 
see a "life Ontario". It is too bad that word didn't filter down the grapevine. 
However, the lines of communications are improving, and perhaps some day we will 
hear about a Rosy Finch or Crested Caracara at Thunder Bay in time to see them!) 

*** EXCER PTS FROM THE 1973 ONT ARIO HUNTING REGULATIONS 

- No more than 15 Ptarmigan in one's possession at any time 

- There are no limits on the possession of Red-breasted or Common Merganser 

- Wild Turkeys are protected at all times 

- Ferrets may not be used in hunting, 

- Hunting season for Bobwhite on Leeds County Crown Lands is Sep 29th-Nov 17th,73 

- A special licence is required to hunt Raccoon with a dog 

- For rails, coots, and gallinules, the daily bag and possession limits are 5 and 
10 

- For Common Snipe the limits are 10 and 20, and for Woodcock, 8 and 16. 

**•/; ROYA L BIRTH CON TROL - Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, during a civic luncheon in 
Ottawa slipped a birth control suggestion to Ottawa's Mayor. On being told that 
Ottawa's royal swan population was growing more rapidly than could be handled, she 
suggested that only two eggs be left in each nest. 
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*** FISH SAMPLING PROGRAM ME - At the request of the Royal’ Botanical Gardens, the 
Ministry of Natural Resources operated a fish count in Cootes Paradise and 
adjoining Hamilton Harbour during the week of April 4th. The last major attempt 
at a fish census was in 1953. 

Trap nets were located at four sites; Princess Point, High Level 
Bridge, Desjardins Canal midway between Dundas and the High Level and Carrols 
Point in the Bay. Nets were lifted daily, the take was counted and returned to 
the water. Brown bullheads and carp are the most numerous fish in the area. Lake 
trout are the most scarce. The largest change in population density from 1953 

is in the low number of pike and bass taken this year. This change could be 

explained by the unusually early spring movement of fish. Most pike may have 
spawned and gone back to Lake Ontario before the traps were set. The lack of 
returns regarding bass may be explained by the suggestion that bass had not yet 
begun to move out of deeper water. No fish were taken in the Desjardins Canal 
trap for reasons that are not clear at this time. 

There is strong indication of an increase in fish skin disease and 

body sores, A Cancer Society project is now in operation to study some aspects 

of these diseases to find out if they are pollution related. 

(from Members ' Association Newslett er of R .D.G. , July-August 1973) 

ONTARIO NEST RECORDS S CHEME - To date records are on file at the Royal Ontario 
Museum proving that 256 species nest in the province. 14 other species are 
thought to nest but this has not been verified as yet. There are still four 
active Bald Eagle nests but it is eight years since a PeregrineFalcon 1 s nest has 
been found. There are 30,001 cards on file at the Royal Ontario Museum, the 
Robin holding the record number of cards - 2,9791 Do you have another record to 
add? Be sure to send it in, 

ESCARPMENT PROPERT IES DONATED - Two prominent Niagara Escarpment landowners 
have donated properties to the Ontario Heritage Foundation for use as parkland. 
They are John B. Ridley, a business executive who has donated 95 acres, and John 
Yaremko, Solicitor General of Ontario, who has given an adjoining 65 acres. The 
Parks Division of the Ministry of Natural Resources is to assume management 
responsibilities of the properties, which are located in North Burlington, south¬ 
west of Milton. It is the area on the Twiss Road known as "Calcium Pits". The 
property will make excellent parkland, for it is an area of considerable interest 
for nature study. In addition it will serve to link up two properties of the 
Halton Region Conservation Authority, The people of Ontario are the fortunate 
beneficiaries of these generous gifts. 

(from The Bruce Trail News, Summer 1973) 

* ONE PART PER M ILLION - The expression "parts per million" has moved from the 
laboratory into the columns of newspapers and magazines. DDT residues in soil, 
mercury in fish, herbicides in lakes and streams are all described in PPM. 

The following examples make it easier to visualise just how small a 
concentration is represented by the term; 

One inch in 16 miles is one part per million 

A postage stamp is one part per million of the weight of an average 

adult 

One gram needle in one ton haystack is one part per million 

One part per million is a minute in two years 

Your hand on the ground covers five parts per million of one acrel 
(from The Orchid , Vol. 10, No. 6) 
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*** A NATIONAL GRASSLANDS PARK - After reading several, articles advocating the 
establishment of various areas in southern Alberta and Saskatchewan as National 
Grasslands Parks, we were sufficiently moved this year to tour the prairie 
provinces through some of these areas south of the Trans-Canada Highway. Between 
Manyberries Alberta and Killdeer Saskatchewan, we were thrilled to see three 
Golden Eagles, forty Sage Grouse, fifty Pronghorn Antelopes, a family of Coyotes, 
and hundreds of Black-fiailed Prairie Dogs. Following a very unusual day-long 
rainfall, the cactus flowered in profusion, presenting a spectacular countryside. 
Perhaps the most pleasurable aspect was the total lack of other people for miles 
and miles. Canada does need a National Grasslands Park to protect many species 
limited to this short-grass prairie. 

It was Interesting to note in a news report in the current Nature 
Canada laying sole responsibility for the lack of this park to the late Ross 
Thatcher, former premier of Saskatchewan. He has been blamed for failing to 
co-operate with the Federal Government in its establishment. This has been shown 
through correspondence revealed by the Saskatchewan Resources Group. 

For the Black-footed Ferret, we fear even the establishment of a park 
now may be too late. This lovely weasel formerly occurred in Canada with the 
prairie dogs. There have been no recent sightings of it in the U.S.A. and four 
which had been kept in captivity for breeding purposes all died from a viral 
infection. 

*** LANDFILL - In their current newsletter, Pollution Probe at the University of 
Toronto requests people to write Environment Minister for the Provincial Government 
James Auld, They feel that Mr. Auld needs more encouragement before he begins 
looking really seriously at alternatives to landfill. His address is Quean's Park, 
TORONTO, Ont. 

*** GOLDEN JUBILEE - Congratulations to the Toronto Field Naturalists' Club on 
their fiftieth anniversary. Now with 1,400 members, the club will be celebrating 
during the week of October 21st to 27th. Toronto Mayor David Crombie has declared 
that week "Toronto Field Naturalists" Week, 

*** HYDRO CORRIDOR - The Solandt Commission has just published the recommended 
route for the 600 foot wide Hydro corridor route from Middleport to Pickering, 

As expected, Beverly Swamp is being skirted and the Niagara Escarpment will be 
crossed near Lowville. It is recommended that the lines be buried in the escarpmem 
area as soon as technology is available to permit this. We had secretly hoped 
that the line would be directed through the residential areas of Toronto and 
Oakville so that the wielders of power would be more aware of the effect of an 
increased population on a fixed supply of landl .'.ichough we were disappointed in 
this, we think the planning consultants made a good effort to protect natural areas. 

*** SKYLARKS - In 1965, 969 Skylarks were recorded on the Victoria B.C. Christmas 
Bird Count. But in 1969, the number had dropped to 51, then 24 in?1970, 22 in 
1971 and only 4 in December 1972. While we have not read any explanation for the 
rapid decline, it seems the days of the Skylark in North America could well be 
numbered. Introduced on Vancouver Island at the turn of the century, the birds 
seemed fairly well established until quite recently. While introductions nowadays 
are justifiably discouraged, it will seem a shame if Victoria and North America 
lose a little blithe spirit from England, 

*** IS MULTIPLE USE , MULTIPLE ABUSE? - More in next month's Wood Duck. 
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NOTEWORTHY bIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to September 27, 1973 - 273 

* - indicates first record for the year 

F - indicates first record for the migration 

L - indicates last record for the migration 
YON - indicates young birds out of the nest 

Red-necked Grebe Sep. 9F 2 Lake at Appleby Line Mark Jennings 

Dble.-c. Cormorant Sep.20, 23 3 Dundas Marsh A. Epp, Wm. Smith 

Green Heron Sep. 13 1 Mountsberg Reservoir William Smith 

Mute Swan Sep. 13 1 Lake at Burloak Drive M. Jennings 

Canada Goose Sep. 16F,18 23;20 Dundas Marsh; bronte D. A. Smith; Jennings 

black Duck Jul. 23 11 YON oronte Prov. Park Paul Eagles 

Redhead Sep. 2F 2 Toll Gates pond William Smith 

Common Goldeneye Sep. 6F 2 .oronte ceach Mark Jennings 

Oldsquaw Sep. 20F 8 brant Inn site William Smith 

White-w. Scoter Sep. 23F 2 nay off High Level R. H. Westmore 

Ruddy Duck Sep. 23F 2 Dundas Marsh W. Smith, A. Epp 

Sharp-sh. H awk Sep.9,23 1, 23 University Landing bastaja, Smith, Epp 

Cooper's Hawk Aug. 28F 1 foot of James St. Dan bastaja 

Sep. 23 7 University Landing Wm. Smith, A. Epp 

Red-tailed Hawk Sep. 16 50 Hwy. 102 at Main St. Doug. A. Smith 

Red-shoulder. Hawk Sep. 15 1 bronte at >„.E.W. " » a 


broad-winged H awk Sep. 

8F 

12 Woodland Cemetery 

William Smith 


Sep. 

10 

5 Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 


Sep. 

16 

600 Hwy. 102 at Main St. 

Doug. A. Smith 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Sep. 

15F 

1 bronte Prov. Park 

Paul Eagles 

bald Eagle 

Sep. 

16 

1 over Dundas Marsh 

D. Smith, Finlayson 

Prairie Falcon 

Sep. 

16* 

1 Hwy. 403, Aldershot 

bob & Dorothy Westmore 

Me rlin 

Sep. 

14F 

1 HHC Marine Dock 

Dan Bastaja 

Ruffed Grouse 

Aug. 

8 

YON bronte Prov. Park 

Paul Eagles 


Solitary Sandpiper Sep. 23 3 Desjardins Canal, Dundas bastaja, Finlayson 

Lesser Yellowlegs Sep. 21 2 Mountsberg Reservoir Lydia Hamilton, Norths 

White-r.Sandpiper June 8F 1 Binbrook Reservoir Larry Armes 

Baird's Sandpiper Sep. 16 2 East end of bay Dowall, North 

Short-b. Dowitcher Sep. 10 2 East end of Bay G. & L. North 

Long-b. Dowitcher Sep. 21 1 Mountsberg Reservoir Norths, Hamilton 

Sep. 23 3 East end of B„y W. Smith Epp 

b'uff-breasted Sep. 9 2, 3 Toll Gates; Binbrook Robert H. Curry 

Sandpiper Sep. 19 5 Binbrook Reservoir Larry Armes 

Hudsonian Godwit Sep. 8* 1 Dundas Marsh Robt. H. Westmore 

Sep. 21,27 k, 1 N side Dundas Marsh Barry Jones; bastaja 
Wilson's Phalarope Sep. 19 1 binbrook Reservoir Larry Armes 

Northern Phalarope Sep. 9 1 Toll Gates pend Dan Bastaja 

Pomarine Jaeger Sep. 23* 2 Lake off Oakville bob Westmore et al. 

Parasitic Jaeger Sep. 23* . 5 to 15 Lake Ontario Bob Curry et al. 

Little Gull Sep. 27F 1 imm.Dundas Marsh Dan Bastaja 

Sabine's Gull Sep. 23* 1 Lake Ontario N. Chesterfield et al. 

Common Tern Sep. 23 1, 19 Binbrook; Lake Ontario W. Smith; Westmore 

Caspian Tern Sep. 21 3 East end of Bay Larry Armes 

Common Nighthawk Sep. 22 100 Van Viiagner's Beach Larry Armes 

Chimney Swift Sep. 23 300 Dundas Marsh Wm. Smith, A. Epp 

R.-th. Hummingbird July 5 fern, on N Bronte Prov. Park Paul Eagles 

Pileated Woodppkr. Sep. 23 1 Mountsberg Cons. Area W. Smith, T. Boleantu 
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Red-headed 

Sep. 

23 

2, 2 urcnte; Woodland Cem. 

Jennings; Smith, Epp 

Woodpecker 

Sep. 

24 

2 -Bronte Prov. Park 

Paul Eagles 

Yellow-b. SapsuckerSep. 

13 F 

1 Westdale Park 

William Smith 

Eastern Kingbird 

Aug. 

27 

40 upper Dundas Marsh 

Douglas A. Smith 


Sep. 

5L 

1 over Bronte Woods 

Mark Jennings 


G. Crested FlycatcherSep.20 3 Burloak Woods, Bronte M. Jennings 

Yellow-b.Flycatcher Sep. 23 2 Shoreacres; Shell Park M. Jennings 

Traill's Flycatcher Sep. 23 2 Shoreaxres; Bronte Woods " 11 

E. Wood Pewee Sep.23,27 3, 1 Bronte Mark Jennings 

Olive-s.Flycatcher Sep. 23L 1 b ronte Woods Mark Jennings 

Cliff Swallow Sep. 23 1 Dundas Hydro Station W. Smith, A. Epp 

Purple Martin Sep. 23L 1 University Landing Wm Smith 

Blue Jay Sep.23,25 500;120 " " :Woodland W. Smith; Westmore 

Red-br. Nuthatch Sep. 9F 1 Westdale Park G. North. R. Westmore 

Winter Wren Sep. 2F,11 1, 1 U.Middle Rd.;Shoreacres Mark Jennings 

Long-b. Marsh Wren Sep. 23 1 University Landing W. Smith, A. Epp 

Short-b. Marsh WrenSep. 22,27 1,1 Middleport; Dundas Marsh W. Smith; D. Bastaja 
Hermit Thrush Sep. 13F 2 Westdale Park Bastaja, Finlayson 


Swainson's Thrush 

Sep. 

10 

5 Dundas 


Tom & Anne Reid 

Gray-cheeked 

Sep. 

3F,9 1 

,1 Tew's Falls;nronte 

WoodLarry Armes; Jenning; 

Veery (Thrush 

Sep. 

9 

1 Westdale Park 


R. H. Westmore 

Eastern Bluebird 

Sep. 

24 

8 Bronte Prov. Park 


Paul Eagles 

Blue-g. Gnatcatcher Sep. 

1 

1 Marsh at Spencer Creek Doug. A. Smith 

Golden-cr. Kinglet Sep. 

18F 

3 Burlington, Bronte 


M. Jennings 

Ruby~cr. Kinglet 

Sep. 

18F 

5 Shell Park; Shoreacres 

M. Jennings 

Water Pipit 

Sep. 

2F 

2 foot of James St. 


Dan Bastaja 

Yellow-thr. Vireo 

Sep. 

18 

1 Shell Park, Bronte 


M. Jennings 


Sep. 

23 

1 Univ. Landing Pftth 


Wm. Smith 

Solitary Vireo 

Sep. 

23 F 

2 " " 


Wm. Smith 

Warbling Vireo 

Sep. 

23 

1 Shoreacres 


Mark Jennings 

Black-&-wh.Warbler Sep. 

23 3, 

1 Bronte; woodland Cem. 

Jennings; Smith 

Orange-cr. Warbler Sep. 

23 

7 field S of BfiJonte Woods M. Jennings 

Yellow Warbler 

Sep. 

10L 

1 King's Forest Park 


Larry Armes 

Bay-br. Warbler 

July 

3 IF 

1 Bronte Woods 


M. Jennings 

Pine Warbler 

Sep. 

23 

1 Westdale Park 


Alf Epp 

W. Palm Warbler 

Sep. 

23 F 

1 Bronte Woods 


Mark Jennings 

North. Wa'terthrush Sep. 

23 

1 Woodland Cemetery 


W. Smith, A. Epp 

Connecticut WarblerSep. 

15 F 

1 Dundas 


R. H. Westmore 

Mourning Warbler 

Sep. 

23 

2 Shoreacres; Bronte 

Woods M. Jennings 

Wilson's Warbler 

Sep. 

27 

1 Shoreacres 


M. Jennings 

Canada Warbler 

Sep. 

18 

1 Shell Park, Bronte 


M. Jennings 

Baltimore Oriole 

Sep. 

22L 

1 Middleport 


William Smith 

Rusty Blackbird 

Sep. 

23F 

50 Dundas Marsh 


Dan Bastaja 

Scarlet Tanager 

Sep. 

23 

4 Bronte 


M. Jennings 

Indigo Bunting 

Sep. 

27 

1 Shoreacres 


M. Jennings 

Purple Finch 

Sep. 

23 

1 Woodland Cemetery 


W. Smith A . Epp 

White-wing. Crossbill Sep.23F 

1 Westdale Park 


Dan Bastaja 

Sharp-tailed Sparrow Sep.22*- 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

R. H. Westmore 

Slate-c. Junco 

Sep. 

13 F 

2 Westdale Park 


Wm. Smith 

White-cr. Sparrow 

Sep. 

22F 

1 Shell Park, Bronte 


M. Jennings 

White-th. Sparrow 

Sep. 

11F 

1 Shoreacres 


M. Jennings 

Lincoln's Sparrow 

Sep. 

18F 

1 Shell Park, Bronte 


M. Jennings 


Please send your records on the 15th of each month to George W. North, 
857 Eagle Dr., Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, or phone 634-5463 
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